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40 per cent, and after pressure to remove the liquid acid a
further 20 per cent, could be obtained from the latter, leaving
40 per cent of the liquid condensation products of oleic acid.
Using nickel electrodes, and passing the current through
an alcoholic solution of oleic acid slightly acidified with sul-
phuric acid, Petersen was able to obtain a yield of stearic acid
equal to 15 or 20 per cent
The best results obtained by C. F. Bohringer & Son
(Ger. Pats. 187,788 and 189,332, 1906) were, however, with
electrodes constructed of a metal, for instance, platinum or
palladium, on which a finely divided or spongy form of the
same metal had been deposited. Here we approach closely
to the purely catalytic methods, there being practically no
dividing line.
3. CATALYTIC PROCESSES.
Catalytic agents are those substances which bring about
chemical changes without undergoing any material alteration.
This being the case, they are very often able, under favourable
conditions, to do an amount of work altogether out of propor-
tion to their weight, and at much lower temperatures than
would be possible by strictly chemical means. The natural
unorganised enzymes or ferments, such as diastase, ptyalin,
pancreatm, etc., and the active principles of yeast, the butyric,
acetic, and other living organisms, are all catalytic agents
which induce changes in the surrounding mediums necessary
to the life processes of the particular organisms which produce
them, and at ordinary temperatures or at very moderate
temperatures bring about most remarkable reactions with the
greatest ease.
Certain inorganic substances, for instance, finely divided
metals, metallic oxides, etc., have also been found to be
specially active in certain ways, and to resemble the natural
ferments in their action to a certain degree, therefore for this